CHAPTER    VII

THE   ESSENCE   OF  LITERA-
TURE

WE HAVE attempted a preliminary and very rough sur-
vey of our domain. But we have been denied the sat-
isfaction of driving stakes firmly into the ground,
and exclaiming: "Within these limits, the field is mine!" What
we called definite literature extends indefinitely beyond the ken
even of the most learned. Everywhere it merges with the form-
less mass known as folklore. Out of this confusion, can we ever
hope to extract an infallible, or dogmatic, definition of litera-
ture?

A definition is not merely a verbal game 5 it is an instrument.
What do we expect of it? It may be either active or passive j
that is to say, it may enable us to reproduce the thing described,
or simply to recognize it. Geometry offers the model of active
definitions: if we are told what a square is, it is easy for us to
draw a square. In chemistry, at least in its simpler form, a for-
mula is a recipe. In literature, there are sets of rules which
amount to active definitions. Given the specifications for a son-
net, anyone can write a sonnet. But will this possibility extend
beyond mere technique? Dramatic critics of the Classical Age,
as late as Lessing, professed that, by obeying Aristotle's pre-
cepts, a docile pupil could write a tragedy without blemish.
"Faults" could be detected and removed, in the same way as
fallacies could be exposed in formal logic, and errors corrected
in mathematical operations. You have only to follow instruc-
tions} the method is unerring, the result inevitable, and the ad-
dition, the syllogism, the tragedy, are bound to come out right.